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THE MYSTERIOUS WRECK OF-NEMI. 

BY PBOFESSOR BODOLFO LANCIANI, LL. D., PH. D., F. A. S., ETC. 



The lake of Nemi lies at the bottom of one of the craters of 
the Alban range, which measures six miles in circumference at 
the top of the cliffs and four at the water's edge. Its altitude 
above the sea is 191 metres, the depth in the center 168 metres. 
When the worship of Diana was first established on its shores, 
and all through the classic period of Roman history, the aspect 
of the place was very different from what it looks now. No 
villages teeming with life, no fields yielding the choicest produce 
of the earth, no villas, no farms, nothing but primeval forests 
casting their shadows over the silent waters. 

The lake was formed many centuries before the extinction of 
the volcano of the Alban range (Monte Pila). We may easily 
imagine what an awe-inspiring place it must have appeared when 
the mountains around were shaken from their foundations by 
outbursts of incandescent lava, the skies heavy with ashes and 
smoke, and the thundering of the " boati" reverberating from 
cliff to cliff, from mountain to mountain, as far as Rome. Vox 
ingens, Livy calls it, vox ingens e luco et summo montis cacumine ! 
No wonder that such a frightful recess should have been selected 
for the seat of a mysterious worship, that of the Scythian Diana, 
the origins of which are variously explained by Strabo (v., 3, 12), 
by Servius Aenead. (VI.), and by Pausanias (TL, 27). The wor- 
ship seems to have been imported from the Chersonesus Taurica 
(Crimea), the abode of rude, savage tribes, addicted to piracy as 
well as to the veneration of Artemis, or, according to their own 
statement, of Iphigenia*. The principal rule of the sanctuary 
by the Lake of Nemi was, in fact, truly barbaric and worthy of 
the Scythians; no one could be elected high priest, unless he had 

•Euripides. Iphig. in Taur, 85. Callimakos, Hymn in Vian., 176. 
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slain with his own hands the one who, by a similar deed, had ob- 
tained the dignity before him. It is evident, therefore, that the 
thoughts of the unfortunate priest must have been directed more 
to the preservation of his life than to the service of the goddess. 
This extraordinary rite was still nourishing at the time of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus, but the duels were generally confined 
to runaway slaves, one of whom would escape, for the time being, 
the fate to which at all events he was doomed. 

In the palace of the Oonde de Montenegro atPalma, Majorca, 
there is a bas-relief three and a half feet long, two feet high, 
of archaic workmanship, discovered in 1791 by Cardinal Des- 
ping near the mouth of the emissarium of the Lake of Nemi, at 
the Mole di Vallericcia ; and reproduced by Sir William Gelt in 
his Topography of Rome (page 327). It represents the issue of 
one of these duels : the high priest, wounded to death by his 
rival, lies on the ground holding with the right hand the intes- 
tines which drop out of the cruel gash. The successful antag- 
onist, brandishing the bloody poniard, is surrounded by four 
female attendants of the Artemisium, in the most excited atti- 
tudes. The prohibitory laws of Valentinian II. and Theodosius 
must have put an end to the practice in 393. 

The temple of the Scythian Diana, to which human sacrifices 
were originally offered, rose in the midst of the great forest on 
the north side of the lake, at the foot of the craggy boulder on 
which the village of Nemi is now perched. Judging from her 
figure, as given upon an ancient vase, the statue of the goddess 
seems to have been an almost shapeless stone, with a rude head, 
and the arm held up with a sword. Before the temple, expauded 
the lonely lake fed by the same springs which are now forced up 
to fill the reservoirs of Albano. The temple stands not very 
much higher than the lake, and could have been easily flooded, 
or permanently submerged, but for the help of a wonderful 
emissarium by which the waters were maintained at a fixed level. 
The emissarium, therefore, must be a work of prehistoric, or at 
least of traditional, times, and this explains why no mention of it 
is to be found in ancient authors. The tunnel is 1,649 yards 
long, irregular in shape and direction. It is not impossible that 
the temple should have been built on the newly claimed land in 
commemoration of the conquest and of the almost prodigious 
drainage of the lake. 
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Though nothing in the present day can exceed the beauty and 
loveliness of this "speculum Diance," where fragrant strawberry 
fields have succeeded the ancient forest, and life and thrift the 
wilderness of old days, its chief celebrity has arisen from the 
discovery at the bottom of the lake of what was proclaimed to be 
a ship five hundred feet in length, and as rich and beautiful as 
an enchanted palace. 

Besides insignificant attempts made frequently by local boat- 
men and fishermen, a regular search for the mysterious wreck 
has been undertaken four times, the first by Leone Battista Al- 
berti, at the time of Eugenius IV. (1431-1439); the second by 
Francesco de Marchi in J 535 ; the third by Aunesio Fusconi in 
1827 ; the last by Eliseo Borghi in 1895, which has not yet been 
brought to a close. 

Flavio Biondo da Forti, in his Italia Illustrata (f. 71), re- 
lates that Cardinal Prospero Colonna, who counted among the 
fiefs of the family both Nemi and Genzano, had often heard 
from his tenants and fishermen the story of two immense ships 
sunk deep in the water, so strong and well preserved as to resist 
all attempt made to float them or to demolish them piece by 
piece. Prospero being a learned prelate for his days and very 
studious of history and ancient remains, determined to find out 
why two such large crafts should have been launched on a narrow 
sheet of water, enclosed by mountains on every side, and to what 
causes their wreck should be attributed. He sought the help of 
the " Vitruvio Fiorentino," the engineer and mechanician, Leone 
Battista Alberti, who built a raft of beams and empty barrels to 
support the machinery by means of which the explorations could 
be made. Skillful smiths prepared hooks, like four-pointed 
anchors, hung to chains, to be wound up by capstans, and sea- 
men from Genoa, "who looked more like fish than men," were 
called to adjust the hooks on and around the prow of the first 
ship. The immense weight of the wreck baffled their efforts; 
the chains broke ; many of the hooks were lost, and the few that 
were successfully hauled up brought to the surface fragments, 
which filled the assistants with marvel and admiration. It was 
seen that the framework of the vessel, ribs and decks, was of 
larchwood; that the sides were made of boards three inches 
thick, caulked with tar and pieces of sail, and protected by sheets 
of lead fastened with copper nails. Alberti's description of the 
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inside is rather obscure. He says the decks were built more to 
resist fire and violence of men than to withstand the rain and 
whatever waves there were in the lake. He speaks of an iron 
framework supporting a floor of opus signinum, and of other less 
comprehensible details. The last object discovered was a lead 
water pipe nine inches in diameter, upon which the name of 
Tiberius Csesar was supposed to be engraved. 

About a century later, in July, 1535, the attempt was re- 
newed by Guillaume de Lorraine and Francesco de Marchi from 
Bologna, the famous military architect who was the master and 
the inspirer of Vauban. Guillaume had just invented a diving 
bell, or something like it, the secret of which de Marchi prom- 
ised to maintain, and was trying experiments on the wreck at 
Nemi, keeping under water from one hour to one hour and a 
half. De Marchi went down the first time on July 15th, and 
looking through the glass of the spy-holes, which acted like 
lenses, was horrified at the sight of thousands of fish three feet 
long and as big around as his arms. They were nothing but 
lattarini, or " white-bait," sixty or seventy of which are required 
to make up a pound. De Marchi had taken down with him four 
ounces of bread and one of cheese. The crumbs that fell from 
his mouth while eating caused a still larger multitude of those 
tiny creatures to assemble, which, finding no more food to share, 
began to prick and bite the diver around the loins. "I wore 
no bathing trousers," says the hero himself, " for fear of meet- 
ing with the same fate that had befallen a fisherman near 
Florence at the time of Duke Alessandro de Medici. I saw him 
dive in the Arno one day and never reappear, because his trou- 
sers had been caught by a dead branch at the bottom of the river. 
I had also refused to follow the advice of Maestro Guglielmo, to 
stop my ears with cotton saturated with musk and other scents; 
but as soon as I reached the wreck I felt as if a steel blade was 
piercing my head from ear to ear, while the blood was pouring 
out of the nose and mouth." 

At his second descent de Marchi remained one hour in the 
diving bell. His operations and doings are described in Book II., 
chapter 82, of the Architettura Militare, as follows : 

" I tied to a stout rope part of the upper works, and dragged 
them to the surface with the help of a capstan. There was 
enough wood to load two mules, larch, pine, and cypress, and 
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certain pegs of quercus robur, as black as ebony. We found 
also nails of iron, once as thick as a thumb, but reduced by the 
rust to the size of a quill pen. The nails, of pure copper and 
brass, were of all sizes and length, some two palms long, others 
of the size of my little finger. Their shining heads were cut like 
stars. The small ones held in place the lead sheets by which 
the lower works of the ship were bound. Between the lead 
sheets and the woodwork there were sheets of sails and a coat- 
ing of tar, which would catch fire very easily and give a pleasant 
smell. The planks fitted into ribs which had a groove on either side 
to receive them, and their thickness increased towards the keel. 

" The decks of the ship were paved with tegulm Mpedales 
(bricks 0.59 metre square) of reddish hue, and also with slabs of 
red enamel, one of which measured 1.78 by 1.12 metres. We saw 
some dark recesses, which were rooms, but I did not dare to enter 
them for fear of losing sight of the diving bell. I tried the 
experiment but once, holding tight to a guide-rope, but I nearly 
lost my life, having rolled down one of the ship's stairs. Maestro 
Guglielmo assured me that the decks were supported by copper 
beams, but I have not seen them. At last my partner decided to 
cut the wreck to pieces from the outside. We began with one of 
the main crossbeams, which was secured to a rope, and the rope 
to a capstan manceuvered by sixteen men from Genzano. The 
effort proved fruitless. The last thing to do was to measure the 
size of the ship. . . . I found it to be seventy canne in length, 
thirty-five in breadth, eight in depth." These measures corre- 
spond, to a length of one hundred and fifty-six metres, to a 
breadth of seventy-eight, to a depth of seventeen and four-fifths. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the absurdity of applying such 
figures to a ship ; they are genuine, but they belong to an alto- 
gether different object. 

The third attempt was made in 1827 by Annesio Fusconi, who 
has left an account of it in a rare pamphlet.* Fusconi spent 
about $6,000 on the experiment : half the amount being wasted 
on a theatrical mise en scene for the accommodation of diplo- 
matists, noblemen and prelates, who were to witness the be- 
ginning of the operations on September 10th of that year. 
He says in his report that the ship is lying on the steep bottom of 

* Memoria archeologieo-idrauliea sulla nave deW imperator Tiberio, dedicata 
a S. M. Michele I. , 're di Portoyallo. Roma, 1839. 
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the lake, eleven metres {fad a half from the shore, with the stern 
16.72 metres, and the prow 30 metres below the level of the 
water, the direction of the wreck being from north to south. 
The objects brought ashore by his divers were : — the capital of a 
brass column, discs of porphyry and serpentine belonging toa pave- 
ment, tegulcB bipedales, or bricks, two feet square, cased in an iron 
grating, or which the letters TIB. CAES. (?) were engraved ; 
terra cotta pipes for the distribution of water, copper and iron 
nails half a metre long, larch and pine beams, some of which meas- 
ured 15 61 metres; planks of larch and pine 4.90 metres long, 0.38 
metre wide. Many of the beams were studded with nails of 
copper, having gilt heads. Fusconi speaks also of marble frag- 
ments of various kinds of enamel and mosaic floors, of slabs of 
porphyry and serpentine which were brought to the surface, and 
also of statues, columns and beams of metal seen by the divers, 
but not recovered. It is curious to know what the fate of these 
spoils was. 

One of the beams, with twenty big nails driven through it, 
was purchased by the Jesuit Fathers for the Kircherian Museum, 
where it is still to be seen. Forty tiles were used by the late 
Prince Alessandro Torlonia for paving a boudoir in his palace, 
in the Piazza di Venezia ; he also bought the seventy plank3 to 
make pieces of furniture. Out of other portions of wood, Fus- 
coni himself made snuff-boxes, walking-sticks, smoking-pipes, 
necessaires de voyage, etc., which, after being polished, took the 
color of acajou. The rest of the spoils was bought by the Vati- 
can Museum. It seems, however, that no importance was 
attached to them ; they were never exhibited, and only the other 
day they were rediscovered in a store-room by the Cortile del 
Bramante. I hear that the most essential piece, the would-be 
iron grating inscribed with the name of Tiberius, is missing. 

Before coming to the latest discoveries, I must quote the 
opinion of a celebrated archaeologist and competent judge, Anto- 
nio Nibby, who witnessed Fusconi's search, and speaks of it in 
the following terms : 

" Having examined most carefully the objects brought ashore, 
and having collected and sifted the evidence of Fusconi's divers 
about what they had seen at the bottom of the lake, I have sat- 
isfied myself that the supposed ship is nothing else but the frame- 
work and the foundation (on piles) of a building which pro- 
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jected into the water at a considerable distance from the shore. 
The beams are of larch and pine wood, fastened with great metal 
nails ; the floors, formed of large tiles, rest on an iron grating, 
on which the name CAISAR is impressed in letters of ancient 
shape. This name brings back to our memory the passage of 
Suetonius, in chapter 46 of the life of Julius Caasar : Villain in 
Nemoremi a fundamentis inchoatam, magnoque sumptu absol- 
utam, quia non tota ad animum ei responderat, totam diruisse, 
quamquam tenuem adhuc et obaeratum. Osesar began building on 
the shores of the lake of Nemi a costly and magnificent villa, but 
destroyed it when nearly finished, as it did not quite suit his 
taste nor answer his expectations. The stamp CAISAR, with 
the cognomen alone, is special to the dictator, and I can Touch 
that there was no praenomen Tl(berius), much less any trace of 
letters that could be attributed to Trajan. I think, therefore, 
that the supposed great ship is nothing but the foundation, on 
piles, of a terrace of Caasar's villa projecting into the lake, upon 
which a building of some kind was raised. The spot where the 
remains are found lies just opposite the sanctuary of the 
goddess. 5 "" 

The present search was undertaken in October last by three 
private gentlemen, with the consent of Prince Filippo Orsini, 
the owner of Nemi and its lake, to whom one-third of the event- 
ual profits will belong. The exploration has been entrusted to a 
couple of divers, who have already shown their skill in subma- 
rine or sub-fluvial work. At first they were allowed to avail 
themselves of the crowbar and of the saw and hatchet, but the 
State officials having objected to the use of such instruments, 
and to the dismembering of the wreck piece by piece, as had 
been done on former occasions, the divers are now reduced to 
the help of their hands alone, and will soon bo obliged to strike 
work for want of movable and light objects to recover. Those 
already brought to the surface are: 

A. Fragments of marble and enamel incrustation of a surface 
which must be that of a wall more than of a pavement, because 
the crusts are so thin and at the same time so perfect that they 
cannot have been much walked or trampled upon. These incrusta- 
tions, the most exquisite I have ever seen, are made of discs 
of porphyry and serpentine, not thicker than a silver dollar, sur- 

* Antonio Nibby ; Diutorni di Roma Vol. II.. p. 395. 
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rounded with segments and lines of "pasta vitrea" or enamel, 
white and gold, white and red, and red, white and green. The 
colors are perfectly brilliant. 

B. Six great mooring-rings; another exquisite product of the 
Greco-Roman art of the first century after Christ. They are 
cast in bronze, and represent heads of lions, wolves, tigers and one 
of Medusa : this last without a ring in the mouth. The back 
of these " mascheroni" is made like a socket, so as to fit to the 
head of a beam, like a thimble to the finger. Five sockets are 
square, one round. The head of Medusa is perfectly beautiful : 
not a trace of the monstrous details which appear in archaic types, 
except the serpentine arrangement of the hair. The wings, which 
complete her toilet, are light and feathery and the coils of the 
snakes, graceful and artistic. To the mooring-riDgs from the lake 
of Nemi a prominent place will surely be given in the history of 
ancient art. 

G. A panel from the railing which formed the parapet of the 
wreck, cast in solid copper. The design of its open work 
resembles that of a transenna, which the Romans used in their 
maeniana and early Christians in the enclosure of their presly- 
teria. The railing was probably gilt. There are also bronze bases 
of the pilasters to which the panels were fixed. 

D. Two or three dozen bronze rollers, some cylindrical, some 
spherical, the axles of which fitted into rings or round holes. It 
is not easy to tell what they were used for: perhaps the wreck had 
movable partitions of wood or metal, the sliding of which was 
made easier by the rollers. 

E. Fragments from the lower works of the wreck, absolutely 
identical with those described by Alberti, de Marchi, and 
Fusconi. There are the ribs and the thick boards nailed to them, 
and there is the triple coating of tar, of pieces of sails, and of 
sheets of lead. I have seen also two sheets of copper, the edges 
of which fit into each other like the tuiles & la Marseillaise of a 
modern roof. Probably they answered to the same purposes. 

F. Pieces of the same lead waterpipe, nine inches in diameter, 
on which the cinquccento archaeologists fancied to have seen cast 
the name of Tiberius Caesar. The section now recovered — many 
feet in length — bears the legend, 

. CAESARIS - AVGVSTI - GERMANICI. 
The dot which precedes the first letter proves that something is 
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missing at the beginning of the legend. With the help of 
photography and of casts it has been ascertained that there was 
but one letter before the dot, and that the letter was either a C 
or a G. In both cases there is no doubt that the Emperor, at 
whose expense the pipe was laid out, is Caius or Gaius Caligula, 
the Germanicus par excellence. 

O. A pavement of tegulm bipedales of which five or 
six hundred have been put aside. Many of them bear the 
stamp of the figuliTiae Marcianae, brick kilns of a Mar- 
cius .... which flourished in the second -half of the first 
century. The pavement rests on a bed of opus signinum, a mix- 
ture of cement and broken tiles. 

H. I can mention in the last place the discovery of some of 
the anchor-shaped hooks used by Leon Battista Alberti nearly 
four and a half centuries ago, much reduced in size, and con- 
sumed by rust. 

What are the conclusions to be drawn from these discov- 
eries ? Archaeologists have divided themselves into two camps ; 
one favoring the theory of a sunken ship, one supporting the idea 
of a landing pier with a construction of some kind upon it. As 
in many other cases each opinion rests on a foundation of truth. 
One thing does not exclude the other : there was a landing pier, 
there was a building of some kind upon it, and there was a ship 
of modest size, which has followed the fate of the landing, and 
lies alongside of it at the bottom of the lake. 

I do not know whether the measures given by de Marchi, of 
156 metres in length and 78 in breadth, deserve blind faith ; and 
yet the method which he followed in taking them (described in book 
II. of the Architettura Militare) seems to be most rational of 
all. One of the gentlemen engaged in the present search has had 
floaters tied around the edge of the wreck, and he assures me 
that de Marchi's figures are not far from right. Now, an object 
which is half as broad as it is long cannot be a ship. Imagine 
the " Marblehead" or the " Charleston/' of the IT. S. Navy, to be 
230 feet wide ! The difficulty has been met by substituting the 
name of a raft or a pontoon for that of a ship ; but the idea of a 
floating and movable object cannot be accepted, even in this 
modified form. The Lake of Nemi is hardly 2,000 metres across in 
its smallest diameter, so that the pontoon would have covered one- 
thirteenth of that distance ! Then comes the difficul ty of the water- 
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pipe, which must have been connected directly with the spring 
or the reservoir on shore. Adding to this the pavement of tiles 
resting on a bed of concrete, the marble and enamel incrustations 
of walls, the architectural fragments seen and collected by former 
explorers, and, above all, the mooring-rings, it is evident that the 
wreck of the Lake of Nemi was solidly and firmly built on or 
near the shore ; and that we must identify it with a pier, or 
jetty, or landing-place, resting on piles, lined with mooring-rings 
for the accommodation of the small boats plying on the speculum 
Diana, and supporting a construction of somo kind — a boat 
house, or a bathing or fishing establishment. When the pier 
sank, through the collapsing of the piles on which it was founded, 
the whole platform slid down the steep incline of the bottom to 
a distance of about 150 feet from the shore. 

There is no doubt that a large boat must have shared the 
same fate at the same time, because some of the pieces recovered 
on the present and on former occasions, like the ribs, the boards 
coated with tar and canvas, the curved beams, etc., admit no 
other explanation. 

I am inclined to believe that the great sanctuary owned a 
small fleet on the lake, which was used for the conveyance of 
pilgrims from shore to shore as well as for religious ceremonies. 
The Artemismm Nemorense ranked among the famous pilgrim- 
ages of the Roman world, not only as a place of worship and de- 
votion, but also as a hydro-therapeutic resort. Diana was also 
worshipped here as Lucina. The multitudes approached the 
sanctuary from the station of Cynthianum (Gensano) of the 
Appian Way, by a branch road which reaches the shore exactly at 
the place where the remains of the landing pier have been found. 

I am informed at the last moment that the wreck of another 
boat has been discovered five hundred yards northeast of the pier. 
It lies in deep water, and seems not so well preserved as the 
other. The only object brought to the surface as yet, is a large 
bronze hand of the kind called panthem, from the superstitious 
symbols aicoxpoitcaa. which usually cover them. These hands 
were considered to keep away the evil eye, like the horn of the 
Neapolitans of the present day. 1 suppose that one of these 
protecting emblems was hoisted at the prow of this second boat. 

RODOLFO LAXCIANI. 



